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Proclaimed in 1923, revised in 1948. 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and 
women of all nalions, recognising that Mankind owes to the 
Child the best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their 


duty to meet 
I. — 


II. — 


Ill. — 


IV. — 


VI. — 


VII. — 


this obligation in all respects: 


THE CHILD must be protected beyond and above 
all considerations of race, nationality or creed. 


THE CHILD must be cared for with due respect 
for the family as an entity. 


THE CHILD must be given the means requisite for 
its normal development, materially, morally and 
spiritually. 

THE CHILD that is hungry must be fed ; the child 
that is sick must be nursed; the child that is 
physically or mentally handicapped must be 
helped; the maladjusted child must be re- 
educated ; the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succoured. 


THE CHILD must be the first to receive relief in 
times of distress. 


THE CHILD must enjoy the full benefits provided 
by social welfare and social security schemes ; 
the child must receive a training which will 
enable it, at the right time, to earn a livelihood, 
and must be protected against every form of 
exploitation. 


THE CHILD must be brought up in the conscious- 
ness that its talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellowmen. 
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Some Aspects of Family Life among 
the Singapore Malays’ 


Method of Study 


This paper is based on the work of a study group over 
a number of months. The group, a sub-committee of the 
Singapore Children’s Society, is composed of Singaporeans 
of different communities, connected with social work in a 
professional or voluntary capacity. 

The group drew on the experience of members and 
supplemented this by consultation with doctors, nurses and 
with Malay ladies actively engaged in social work in their 
own community. A short list of other material used, both 
published and unpublished, will be found at the end of this 


paper. 
The Malay Community in Singapore 


Background of Malay Population 


Less than one hundred and fifty years ago, the popula- 
tion of Singapore was but a handful of Malay and Chinese 
fishing folk. The bulk of members of the present-day 
Malay community are descended from peoples who have 
moved from peninsular Malaya to settle in Singapore, or 
who have come from one or other of the neighbouring islands. 
There has also been, during the past hundred years, consi- 
derable immigration from various parts of what is now 
Indonesia. ‘These immigrants have been mainly Javanes, 
Boyans from Bawian Island in the Java Sea and Banjarees 
from Borneo. These Indonesian Malays are often referred 
to in official documents as Malaysians: the 1947 census 
figures show the major communities in the following pro- 
portions : 


NON ci hn 42k cate WG 
PT oi cick: oi dv Wicgisirharetnth a 72,154 
IIA os iri Sden ie. a ose Solads 43,581 
ONE ME Stine etn OOS 68,978 


1 Paper submitted by the Singapore Children’s Society to the 
International Study Corference, organized by the International 
Union for Child Welfare, Tokyo, 23rd to 27th November, 1958. 
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Of similar racial and linguistic stock, and being followers, 
like the local Malays, of Islam, these immigrant Malays and 
their descendants have been to a considerable extent assimil- 
ated into the Malay community: many social, as well as 
religious values are shared by both groups, and a certain 
amount of intermarriage has taken place. Immigrant and 
local Malays undoubtedly regard themselves as one group 
in relation to the other racial communities : and members 
of other communities think of immigrant and local Malays 
as “the Malays”. However, within the community, distinc- 
tions in terms of origin are recognised. In details of custom 
the Malay community is by no means homogeneous, nor is 
intermarriage between members of the various immigrant 
groups and the local Malays entirely favoured. 

This study is centred on the customs and values of the 
local Malays. The bulk of the material, however, is felt 
to be broadly applicable to the groups of Indonesian origin : 
for example, a tolerant and affectionate indulgence of child- 
ren is a common feature of family life in households of immi- 
grant’ Malay as well as local Malay extraction. 


The Malays in the Wider Singapore Community 


As is clear from census figures quoted above, the Malays 
are but one of a number of minority groups in what is, 
numerically, an overwhelmingly Chinese city. 

It seems that the poor of the Malay community are in 
no worse position than the poor Chinese ; but it is undoubtedly 
true that comparatively few Malays are found in the middle 
and upper income groups. The reasons for this are complex 
and their comparative importance not readily assessable. 
One important contributory cause seems likely to be the 
absence of a trading and commercial tradition on the scale 
possessed by the Chinese; and trade and commerce have 
been the source of the great Chinese fortunes in Singapore. 

Social values play their part also. The Chinese commu- 


nity looks with approval on the man who lives meagrely © 


to plough his profits back into his business. But the Malay 
who prospered and yet denied his household a gracious 
standard of living would not be well thought of by his fellows. 

There are a few Malay business and professional men, 
and more and more Malays are qualifying as teachers and 
finding their place in the executive levels of government 
departments. The overwhelming majority are, however, in 
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the rank and file of the police, in fishing, or are employed 
as drivers and office messengers; many, too, hold jobs of 
the skilled artisan level, as electricians and motor mecha- 
nics. 

At the level of contact with colleagues, employers, 
neighbours or shopkeepers, a large proportion of Malays 
probably have some slight acquaintance with. members of 
the Chinese and Indian communities. Except, perhaps, for 
some members of the small English-educated section, however, 
Malays would look within their own community for deeper 
social contacts ; and more narrowly still, it is only among 
kinsfolk that the deepest expressions of friendship —help 
and moral support in times of trouble—are usually expected. 





Religion 


As stated earlier, the Malays are Muslim in religion, 
having been converted by Middle Eastern traders during 
the fourteenth century. 

On the one hand, the Malays are very self-conscious 
about being Muslim and feel themselves set apart from the 
non-Muslim population by the fact of their religion and its 
taboos. On the other hand, however, the Malays are not 
fanatical about their religious traditions in quite the manner 
associated with the Arab countries. For example, Malay 
women do not cover their faces when out of doors and indeed 
commonly dispense with any head covering at all. Especially 
in the villages, throngs of men gather at the mosques on 
Friday evenings, but it is quite common to come across 
Malay men in urban areas who rarely, if ever, attend. Most 
Malays would be careful not to touch pork in any form and 
would take only the meat of animals killed by Muslims 
according to the manner prescribed in the Koran: many 
Malay women would, however, consent to help in the kitchen- 
work of non Muslim employers despite the contact with 
ritually polluting foodstuffs. 

Even quite poor families will attempt to secure some 
Koranic instruction for their children, girls as well as boys. 
Learning in most cases is restricted to the saying by rote 
of prayers and Koran passages, in Arabic, which the majority 
understand but imperfectly. Educated Malays often express 
concern that, although large numbers receive instruction in 
their religion, the content is thin and the education of the 
teachers themselves often inadequate. 
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The System of Kinship 


A Malay regards himself as much related to his mother’s 
family as to his father’s. No system of clanship exists and 
there are no family surnames to align children with the kin 
of one side. A child is named ‘X son of Y’: thus Ramli 
bin Hussein is Ramli the son of Hussein, and his child might 
be Osman bin Ramli. The naming of girls is in like fashion, 
and Ramli’s sister might be Salliah binle Hussein, Salliah 
the daughter of Hussein. Salliah’s children will of course 
be named according to the name of their father, not according 
to her name. 

This method of naming would seem to emphasise the 
father ; and, if asked, many Malay people would say that the 
paternal kin are the more important. They would stress 
that by Islamic law the father or one of his male kin must 
act as the guardian of the bride in the completion of her 
marriage contract. However, for a number of reasons 
children often grow up in much more active contact with 
the mother’s than with the father’s people. 

Malays regard it as quite natural, indeed as commendable, 
that a woman, even after she is grown up, should feel both 
strong affection for and emotional dependence on her mother. 
Partly because of this, and partly because of the early age 
of marriage, a Malay ‘family prefers to arrange a marriage 
for a daughter which will allow her to live near to her parents’ 
home. As a Malay married woman expects to be allowed to 
visit her family fairly often, her children see a good deal of 
their maternal kin, and, unless the paternal relatives live close 
by, see the latter much less frequently and less informally. 

The frequency of divorce also enhances the likelihood 
of a Malay growing up with close ties with his mother’s 
people. As, in practice, a woman usually keeps the children 
on divorce, and as her kin accept the duty of sheltering her 
and them in these circumstances, it is not uncommon for a 
Malay to spend considerable portions of his childhood with his 
maternal grandparents or other close kin on his mother’s side. 


Marriage and Divorce 


The Setting of Marriage in Religious Law and Custom 


Marriage and divorce as regulated by Islamic law are 
recognised by the Singapore Government as legal for Malays 
and other Muslims. 
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The bride in Muslim marriage must have a guardian 
who acts for her and signs the contract on her behalf—no 
expression by her of consent is required to make the marriage | 
legal. 

After marriage a woman retains an absolute right to 
any property she had acquired before the marriage and indeed 
to any that she personally acquires after the marriage also. 


Age and Arrangement of Marriage 


A Malay girl is regarded as ready for marriage at puberty. 
Some girls still are married in the very early teens, but 
there is evidence to suggest that it is more common for a 
girl to enter her first marriage between the ages of fifteen 
and eighteen. Local Malays claim that it is almost 
exclusively among the immigrant Malays that marriages of 
girls at twelve or thirteen occur. It would be unusual for 
a Malay girl (other than a well-educated girl, say, a teacher) 
to be still unmarried after the age of twenty. 

The community still assumes that first marriages at 
least are arranged by parents or relatives. Instances of 
young people’s preferences being taken into account are by 
no means rare. But it is still considered quite legitimate, 
especially in the rural areas, for parents to choose a husband 
for a teen-age daughter without consulting her or taking 
her opinion into account. It seems, too, that in these 
circumstances the girl is likely to accept the situation, and, 
even if she disapproves of the match contemplated for her, 
to feel protest on her part to be quite unthinkable. A young 
girl is not entirely a pawn, however, in an arranged marriage 
which is distasteful to her. It is said to be both practicable 
and socially acceptable for a reluctant young bride to refuse 
consummation of the marriage to the point where the husband 
is quite glad to release her via divorce. 

Malay custom, like Islamic law, forbids the marriage of 
a couple who are the children of brothers. Apart from this 
ban, Malays favour marriage between the children of kinsfolk. 
Should Malay parents receive a proposal for their daughter 
from the son of.an unrelated household, they will notify 
their kinsfolk before committing themselves one way or the 


1 Djamour speaks of this and quotes an instance of a woman 
having spoken quite openly and with considerable pride of having 
done this. 

2 
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other. The announcement will state merely that the pro- 
posal has been received : but it implies that, if any of the 
kindred households wishes to seek the girl in marriage for 
a son, they had better say so, or else a marriage with an 
outsider will be arranged. 


Patterns of Residence 


It is usual for a newly married couple to stay in the 
household of the girl’s people for at least a few months after 
the marriage. In the rural areas this is usually feasible 
—an extra room outside, or a wooden partition inside a 
plank and palm-thatch bungalow is neither difficult nor 
costly to achieve. But in the city area, where living space 
is rented by the cubicle, this pattern of residence may not 
be possible: by way of compromise the young couple will 
try to rent a room near to the girl’s family. If the husband’s 
work requires him to live in quarters, of course, these arrange- 
ments may be impossible. 

It is not difficult to see that, for a girl married at sixteen 
or less, continued residence near her mother is likely to ease 
the adjustment to married life considerably. But even the 
older married woman is often reluctant to move far from her 
mother as long as the older woman remains alive. It is 
said that parents have been known to urge a daughter to 
ask the husband for divorce if he is planning to move, say, 
to the Federation, and take his wife to live a long way from 
her people. In the village where Miss Djamour made her 
study, this preference for residence near the wife’s people 
seems to be clearly illustrated. The 32 married couples in 
the village showed the following residence patterns : 


Husband and wife natives of the village . . 12 couples 
Wife only native of the village ...... 14 7 
Husband only native of the village ... . 4 "4 
Neither native of the village ....... 2 uf 


Thus, while 16 husbands were living in a village away from 
their homes, only 6 wives were so doing. 


Even though a young couple may move away from the 
immediate neighbourhood of the wife’s family, she will still 
expect considerable freedom to visit them. 
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Economic Management of the Home 


It is not usual for Malay married women to work. But 
a number are employed as domestic workers in private houses 
or hospitals; a few also make cakes or snacks for sale, or 
take in sewing. The working woman may use her earnings 
to raise the family’s standard of living, but is unlikely to 
hand the money over to the control of her husband. 

Even where she has no personal earnings, the Malay 
housewife often has a considerable part in the economic 
affairs of the household. A man, such as a fisherman, 
whose earnings come in by the day, may hand the whole 
sum to his wife to manage, even leaving his spending allow- 
ance largely to her discretion. The wife of a monthly paid 
worker 1 would be likely to buy her groceries on credit, her 
husband settling the bill once a month, and giving her some 
cash for market produce and other expenses. 

Quite apart from the actual handling of cash, a Malay 
housewife has usually considerable status in the economic 
decisions of the home. Unlike the women of certain other 
communities, she will almost always know what. her hus- 
band’s income is, and may be expected to be quite open 
in her criticisms if she feels he spends too much on himself. 


Divorce 


It is not proposed to go into the actual Muslim laws 
of divorce in detail, as they are similar in any Muslim country 
to what they are for the Malays of Singapore. Briefly, the 
law places the man in the stronger position, but is not without 
provision for the protection of women. The Malay woman 
can in theory divorce her husband in a number of circum- 
stances.2, She cannot, however, protect herself from being 
divorced if her husband wishes this, even if she is a most 
dutiful and model wife. Criticism is sometimes levelled at 
the kathis that they grant divorce too easily to the husband ; 
while the kathi is in fact but registrar of the divorce pro- 
nounced by the husband, he can use his status as a religious 
leader to attempt to reconcile the couple, and persuade the 
husband not to.insist on divorce. It is felt among the 
Muslim community that the kathis do not do as much as 


. 1 Employees in Singapore are normally paid by the month. 
2 The Malay woman who really wants a divorce can usually 
provoke her husband into divorcing her, and rarely has recourse 
to the legal provisions which allow her to divorce. 
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they could in this direction.1 The establishment of a reli- 
gious court has long been discussed: one of its functions 
would be to deal with divorce matters. 

Most divorces are of the single or double talak type, and 
therefore can be revoked by the husband within a hundred 
days. Under ten per cent of Muslim divorces are thus 
revoked in Singapore each year. No study of the couples 
concerned has been made, but it has been suggested that the 
revocations occur, either because family pressure is brought 
to bear on the husband, or because he did not really wish 
to divorce the wife, but merely to register extreme protest 
about some point of disagreement between them. The 
Malay housewife does not seem to live in the family a cowed 
creature in constant fear of divorce. On the contrary, she 
would seem on the average to have more voice in family 
affairs than her Indian or Chinese counterpart. It is said 
to be not uncommon for her to challenge her husband to 
divorce her, if they disagree very strongly in some matter.” 

Despite this apparently spirited role in the family, many 
Malay women do suffer hardship as. a result of divorce. 
The woman with kin can be fairly sure of shelter and sym- 
pathy from them, even if they are poor, but the woman who 
stands alone faces almost certain hardship. It is perhaps 
partly the fear of later divorce which makes parents reluctant 
to see a daughter marry a man not settled reasonably close 
to them. 

Muslim law provides for maintenance for the wife for 
100 days after divorce,® but this is in fact rarely paid. No 
provisions for alimony exist. For a number of reasons it 
is difficult for a Malay woman to support herself in Singa- 
pore. She will almost always have grown up not anticipating 
the need to work outside her home: also, for the woman with 
little or no education, there is in Singapore hardly any source 


1 There is Malay-wide feeling of the need for religious leaders 
with better educational background and more training for the tasks 
which fall to their office. The minimal entrance qualifications to 
the Religious College in the Federation are now quite high, though 
it will be some time before the influence of this new generation of 
kathis is felt. 

2 One member of the group knew a Malay man who divorced 
his wife and later revoked the divorce. He gave as his reason for 
the divorce that the wife had hurled the challenge to divorce her 
at him so freely in minor quarrels, that he decided to teach her a 
lesson. 

8’ Or until after confinement if she is pregnant when divorced. 
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of employment save domestic service. For the untrained 
woman the type of domestic work available is likely to be 
poorly paid, and, especially as there are few créches, it may 
be not practicable for the divorcee with children to take 
such a job. 

There are a number of Malay women in Singapore in 
prostitution, and others in the somewhat borderline occupa- 
tions of coffee-shop waitress and taxi dancer. No study 
has been made of the women concerned, but members of 
the Malay community almost always assume they are 
divorcees without kinsfolk to help them out. 


The Setting of Childbirth 


Pregnancy and Confinement 


The Malay woman acquires status in pregnancy, her 
condition giving her importance, especially if it is her first 
pregnancy. There is a strong belief that the mother’s whims 
should be satisfied if they are within the means of the family, 
otherwise the baby may grow up a dissatisfied, restless 
individual. A Malay member of the group cited an instance 
of a pregnant woman’s craving for pork, and of her family’s 
allowing her to take this food, which is normally avoided as 
ritually polluting. 

A great deal of advice from women relatives and neigh- 
bours is sure to be offered and the Malay tradition includes 
considerable lore on conduct and care during pregnancy. 

The range of foods considered suitable for the mother 
is somewhat limited. Especially in the latter months, fish 
and rice are the principal ingredients of the approved diet. 
Fruit and green vegetables are regarded as dangerously 
“cooling ”, while meat, eggs and fat (featuring but little, 
anyhow, in the diet of the poorer families) are considered 
too “heating ”. Certain roots, principally tapioca and sweet 
potatoes, are believed to cause the mother painful swelling 
at the joints; while indigestion and convulsions in infants 
are sometimes attributed to these roots having featured in 
the mother’s diet during pregnancy. It is not surprising, 
in view of these restrictions, especially on fruit and vegetables, 
that Malay women commonly suffer great discomfort from 
constipation during pregnancy. 

The expectant mother is advised to avoid lifting heavy 
weights ; any work, such as chopping, involving the use of 
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a sharp instrument is considered dangerous and likely to 
damage the cord and lead to abortion or premature birth. 

Malays believe it is harmful to a pregnant woman to 
lie down and sleep during the day. For some reason this 
is thought to produce symptoms of oedema, and to allow 
the baby to grow so fat that delivery will be difficult. 

There is strong belief that the mother’s state of mind 
influences the well-being of her child. The need for her to 
feel her whims satisfied has already been mentioned. She 
should take care to be especially kind during her pregnancy, 
and avoid in particular ridiculing anyone with deformities 
or making fun of animals. Should the mother show such 
unkindness her child may well be born bearing either the 
disfigurements of the deformed person or some characteristic 
of the animal at which she jeered. The influence of witches 
and evil spirits is especially feared at this time, and the 
mother is sure to wear some charm or talisman about her 
person, by way of protection. An iron nail tucked in the 
coils of the hair, or a knife in the waistband are felt to be 
particularly effective. 

Visitors to the expectant mother’s home must always 
leave by the door through which they entered. Failure to 
observe this rule may mean a prolonged labour for the mother. 
However, this would be the normal pattern of arrival and 
departure for visitors, and so this observance does not 
disturb usual habits. 

Even if the mother intends to have a qualified midwife 
for her delivery, or to go to the Maternity Hospital, she 
will probably wish to have a bidan?! attending her in the 
latter months of pregnancy and during the 44 days following 
delivery. The husband would normally assume responsibility 
for approaching the bidan favoured by his wife and her 
women relatives and friends. The bidan’s attentions norm- 
ally begin at the seventh month, when some better-to-do 
rural households invite women guests to a little ceremony 
with such feasting as their means permit. The bidan plays 
a leading role, officiating in ritual bathing of the mother. 
She receives on this occasion certain gifts of food and clothing 
from the mother. The central rite is the swaying of the 


1 Bidan is the Malay word for midwife and would be used by 
Malay-speaking people for either the elderly practitioner of traditional 
methods or her white-uniformed counterpart in the Infant Welfare 
Clinic. For clarity, the word bidan is, in this paper, used for the 
former only. 
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mother on a pile of sarongs, which is said to help ease the 
baby into the correct position. It is from this rite that this 
now more rarely performed ceremony takes its title lenggang 
perul—“ swaying the abdomen”. At this ceremony the 
bidan palpates the mother, and this is the first ante-natal 
examination. From that day onwards the bidan will call 
regularly to massage the mother and keep an eye on her 
symptoms. 

Apart from the growing number who attend ante-natal 
sessions at the Infant Welfare Clinics, this attention from 
the bidan is the only ante-natal care many Malay women 
receive. Because they accept pregnancy as a natural process, 
it is hard to convince many Malay mothers of the need for 
regular ante-natal examinations. If the young couple are 
living alone and the husband has had some education he is 
likely to see that his wife attends the Clinic. But where 
older women are powerful in the household’s affairs, his 
word may count for little. Ironically, this may mean that 
the young wife in a rich, extended family may receive less 
ante-natal care than a poorer woman living alone with her 
husband. 

The young woman living away from her parents will 
try to return to their house a month or two before her con- 
finement. If her own mother is dead, she may go to stay 
with her mother-in-law or some close, older kinswoman. 
If she has already a number of children it may be difficult 
for her to leave her own household, and in this case her 
mother or other woman relative will try to come and stay 
with her. Great efforts are made to bring about one of 
these arrangements and an older woman may give up a well- 
paid domestic job rather than fail a young relative who needs 
her in these circumstances. To be without any older kins- 
woman is felt as a great hardship and those so unfortunate 
are pitied by their neighbours and acquaintances. Not 
only is the older woman useful to the mother in providing 
moral support and help in the mechanics of childbirth and 
confinement, but she assumes a greater part of the domestic 
chores and allows the mother adequate rest. 

When labour begins, all locks in the house will be undone 
and left so until the birth is over. The mother lies on a 
pile of old mats and clean paper, dressed usually in a black 
sarong. Labour is left to take its natural course, and any 
fuss or moaning by the mother is frowned upon. If the 
house is of village style, raised on stilts, a fire will be lit 
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under the part where the mother lies. Various types of 
widely feared witches and evil spirits are especially dreaded 
during pregnancy and childbirth. This fire is one means 
of protecting the mother from these evil influences. When 
delivery is delayed, a bowl of steaming water in which certain 
leaves are infused is placed on the floor and the mother made 
to squat over it. 

After the baby is born the cord will remain uncut until 
the coming away of the placenta. After being bathed in 
warm water, the baby is wrapped in a binder and sarong 
and handed to the father or grandfather, who holds him 
facing Mecca while he says a prayer, which constitutes an 
initiation into the Muslim religion. For the first seven days 
of his existence many a Malay baby lies on a woven rattan 
tray. Immediately after his birth seven sarongs, covered over 
by a mackintosh sheet and a white cloth, are laid on the 
tray. One of these sarongs is removed each day and hung 
near the baby, so that by the time he is a week old they are 
all hanging up. From then on the baby may lie on a small 
cotton mattress, surrounded by pillows as prettily frilled and 
embroidered as the mother can afford or devise herself. 

The placenta receives much attention, and after being 
carefully washed is placed, along with tamarind and salt, 
in an earthenware jar made ready before the birth. Iron 
nails are placed also in the jar, to ward off evil spirits, as it 
is believed that great harm could befall the baby through 
the placenta. The jar is covered with a cloth and kept 
carefully until the baby is a week old. The jar and its 
contents are then disposed of by the father or some close 
and important relative. It may be thrown into the sea, 
or a pond, or buried, preferably at the foot of a coconut 
tree. The person performing this rite should do so alone: 
anyone’s following him or stopping him might signify that 
the child will meet with frustrations and difficulties in adult- 
hood. 

From the birth and for the next forty-four days the 
midwife frequently massages the mother, using various herbal 
mixtures or with oil. Besides bringing her comfort this 
massage aims to hasten the contraction of the uterus and 
ensure a good supply of breast milk. 

Throughout the forty-four days’ puerperium the mother 
remains in her room, which only women may enter. Both 
custom and Islam prohibit marital intercourse during this 
period, and matters are usually arranged so that one or 
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more women relatives sleep by the mother. It is said that 
the mother needs a woman near by to attend her in her 
convalescence : however, it is tacitly understood that one 
of this woman’s functions is to act as chaperone. During 
this period the mother is not allowec to bathe, her hair is 
tied back in a tight knot and her face is smeared with yellow- 
coloured herbal pastes. These practices are said to have 
medical value, according to traditiona! heliefs, in hastening 
the contraction of the uterus. However, several Malay 
informants felt that an important, ;senerally understood 
although unspoken object is to render tue mother physically 
unattractive until the end of the forty-four day period. 


The Bidan, the Midwife and the Maternity Hospital 


Two women outside the family circle play a role in 
pregnancy and in the birth of a Singapore Malay baby: 
the proportion to which one or the other predominates 
depends on a number of factors later discussed. 

For a number of reasons the majority of Malay babies 
are born at home. And, although the law forbids any but 
a qualified midwife to officiate at a birth, she is often 
summoned too late and arrives to find that the bidan has 
already delivered the baby, dealt with the placenta and 
attended to the mother. It is not uncommon, especially 
in the villages, for the midwife to find that her services 
are required mainly to comply with the regulations attendant 
upon securing a birth certificate. Even the woman who 
fully intends having a qualified midwife deliver her baby 
will often seek the services of a bidan also for her abilities 
as a masseuse and to see to the performance of certain rites. 

It is true that there are still Malay villages on the 
Island inconveniently distant: from the nearest Clinic with 
a resident midwife. There is strong reason to believe, 
however, that this is not the only reason for the common 
delay in summoning the midwife and her antiseptic skills. 
There are not sufficient qualified Malay women to staff all 
the Clinics in districts with a proportion of Malays living 
in the vicinity : but even where the midwife is herself Malay, 
her black bag and the skills it imphes may do little to com- 
pensate for her disquieting youthfulness in the eyes of the 
Malay mothers of the neighbourhood. 

Though this has been to some extent righted by the 
medical authorities, it is widely felt that the earlier midwifery 
training paid too little attention to the social setting. In 
8 
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consequence, the midwives have often failed to distinguish 
between the dangerously unhygienic and the harmlessly 
reassuring in traditional confinement techniques, and thereby 
made their skills appear unnecessarily alien and unacceptable. 

Some rural clinics now include the type of quarters 
where a married midwife can live with her husband and 
family. The medical authorities claim that this arrangement 
has proved the most successful of all in Malay districts, 
enabling the midwife to become part of the community 
outside her narrower professional function. This allows her 
not only many opportunities for informal health education 
of her neighbours, but also gives her status as one of the 
married women of the village to bolster her professional 
prestige. 

Quite apart from these especially fortunate districts, 
there is evidence in attendance figures that Malay women 
are increasingly seeking the midwife’s services, and bringing 
their babies for more or less regular check-ups at the Clinic. 

Fear of having their practice interfered with has led 
some bidans to practise in secret. This is in itself a disturbing 
fact. Instances of bidans seeking to hasten the coming away 
of the placenta by internal interference have been known. 
This, together with the suspicion that some flourish as 
abortionists, has done much to harm the repute of the body 
of bidans as a whole. 

While the advantages of having fully qualified midwives 
is acknowledged, it would be unfair to leave the impression 
that the bidan is a sinister figure of the witch doctor variety. 
She is often one of the most capable and respected older 
women in her district, and it is known that in pre-war days 
many rural Chinese women on the Island, as well as Malays, 
sought her services to deliver their babies. Even today 
many middle-class women outside the Malay community 
employ a Malay bidan to bring them the comforts of massage 
during pregnancy and the confinement period. While the 
bidan would not have the necessary qualifications to take 
the normal course in midwifery, some bidans have been 
given training in the rudiments of hygiene and asepsis in 
childbirth and the puerperium, and have been allowed 
thereafter to practise officially in the remoter districts and 
neighbouring islands. 

As already emphasised, most Malay mothers prefer to 
have their babies at home. Provided they have no difficulty 
in obtaining piped water, many village homes allow adequate, 
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well-ventilated room for the delivery. The poorer rural 
homes and the city cubicle, however, make an aseptic delivery 
difficult to achieve. All but the most progressive remain 
most unwilling to have their babies in hospital, however. 

To begin with, Malays feel much easier in the face of 
any crisis if they are with their close kinsfolk. The younger 
mother especially feels immeasurably more confident to face 
labour if her womenfolk are about her. With the modern 
emphasis on the mother’s state of mind as important in 
easy childbirth, this feeling is something not to be lightly 
disregarded. The labour ward of even the best hospital, 
with busy strangers attending a number of mothers in turn, 
is a lonely place. Small wonder if the Malay mother, who 
may be a girl in her mid-teens, is unwilling to leave the 
affectionate ministering of her family for such a setting. A 
number of rites, especially in connection with the disposal 
of the afterbirth, are impossible if the birth takes place in 
hospital. 

More important, however, than any of these *onsidera- 
tions, is the fear of all hospitals widespread in .e Malay 
community. Believing firmly that those who go to hospital 
will die, Malays are reluctant to receive in-patient treatment 
of any kind. It is not difficult to see that this belief, where 
firmly held, readily becomes true. With this reluctance, 
Malays will often go to hospital only when desperately ill, 
and perhaps beyond benefiting from treatment. Hence a 
relatively high proportion are dying by the time they are 
admitted. This generalised fear extends to Maternity 
Hospitals and is in great measure responsible for keeping 
the Malay mother at home. Malays are very reluctant to 
allow any kind of surgery, and, even at levels too sophisticated 
to be deterred by the fears just mentioned, may avoid in- 
patient treatment in case the doctor will wish to operate. 


Family Planning 


The ordinary Malay woman is devoted to children and 
would regard childlessness as a pitiful state. But too 
frequent pregnancy is regarded as aging and wearisome. 

Certain herbal potions taken in confinement are said 
to prevent another pregnancy from following too soon, 
while continued breast-feeding is also regarded as contra- 
ceptive in effect. 

Abortions are said to be fairly commonly attempted, 
and a number of different “prescriptions ” are held by 
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Malays to be effective. The juice of unripe pineapple is a 
commonly mentioned abortive. Raw beaten eggs and stout 
are believed in combination to “ heat the body ” and thereby 
bring on a delayed menstrual period. Miss Djamour men- 
tions that, while most of the villagers she knew were too 
poor to attempt this, they believed that large quantities of 
“three star ” brandy would induce abortion : she mentions, 
however, that they were aware of the limitations and re- 
cognised the danger of being left “hopelessly drunk and 
pregnant into the bargain ”. 

The bidan is said to be able to use her skill in massage 
to produce abortion, by pummelling the pregnant woman’s 
abdomen in strategic places. It is claimed, in her favour, 
that she does not in any circumstances attempt abortion 
by instruments. 

There is in Singapore a Family Planning Association, 
a voluntary organisation subsidised by the Government, 
which conducts clinics in various parts of the Island, very 
often using Infant Welfare Clinic premises for this purpose. 
The Association’s most recent figures show that Malay cases 
come forward in numbers proportionate to their numbers 
in the population as a whole. 

The Family Planning Association clinic doctors have 
found certain special problems in advising Malay women. 
Their sense of modesty and reserve make them often reluctant 
to undergo the necessary physical examination. The contra- 
ceptive usually prescribed in the clinics is the vault cap 
type: a larger proportion of Malay women than of women 
of the other communities decline to use this, and have to 
be taught to use a foam capsule instead, a less efficient 
method. Clinic workers felt that this preference for the 
simpler method was easily understandable in view of the 
housing conditions of many of the Malay women who consult 
them. With little or no privacy and inadequate bathing 
facilities the routine attendant upon use of the vault cap 
method would be extremely difficult to undertake. 


Growing up in the Malay Community 


Baby and Toddler Feeding 


On his first day of life the baby is fed a weak solution 
of honey and water, and put to the breast on the second 
day. Malays accept the desirability of breast-feeding, but 
many Malay mothers are relatively unsuccessful as breast- 
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feeders, and unable to provide sufficient milk for their 
babies’ needs. All those consulted by the group were agreed 
on this point. 

A number of possible reasons for this widespread difficulty 
have been suggested. The young mother’s intake of all 
liquids is strictly limited during the puerperium. Although 
this limitation causes the young mother a good deal of dis- 
comfort from thirst, most mothers submit to it, believing 
that free drinking of water will prevent the uterus from 
shrinking and will cause them to develop generally puffy 
figures. Similarly, the mother’s limited diet consists mainly 
of fish and rice : meat, oils, vegetables and fruit are thought 
to be bad for her and the baby at this time. Certain herbal 
potions! given during the confinement period are said to 
ensure a good supply of breast milk, but these are evidently 
not altogether effective. 

Some young mothers, finding they cannot satisfy their 
babies themselves, give up breast-feeding, welcoming the 
freedom of programme that bottle-feeding permits. How- 
ever, the majority continue, giving supplementary feeds, 
usually of diluted sweetened condensed milk. This partial 
breast-feeding may go on until the child is two or three: 
Malay mothers are on the whole gentle and permissive to 
their children and do not bother to wean a toddler who 
still seeks the breast. Another important reason for this 
prolonged ‘partial breast-feeding is the widely-held belief 
that it acts as a protection against further conceptions. 

Sweetened coidensed milk is much more generally used 
for feeding of Malay babies than powdered milk. One 
obvious reason is that the former is sold in smaller units 
and the expense is less felt than where perhaps 5 dollars or 
more has to be paid out at one time: this difficulty is a very 
real one, especially for the families of men, like fishermen, 
whose income is earned in small daily amounts, and who 
are often too poor to be granted credit by the provision shop. 
Cost is not, however, the only factor influencing this pre- 
ference, as even mothers who are offered free powdered 
milk by the Infant Welfare Clinics ? are not always enthusia- 
stic about accepting this help. Especially if the baby has 
already had sweetened milk he may not like the powdered 


1 They are said also to prevent the mother from conceiving 
again too soon. 

* Several of the larger milk firms donate quantities of powdered 
milk to be distributed to needy families by the Clinics. 
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milk formula; and a transfer without care may lead to 
temporary digestive upsets. Moreover, preparing baby’s 
feed is often the responsibility in the Malay home of his 
older sister, aged anything from, say, seven upwards. With 
poor kitchen equipment the preparation of a sweetened-milk 
bottle is temptingly easy compared to the careful beating 
required to produce a smooth, lump-free feed of powdered 
milk. As other members of the family like sweetened milk 
with their coffee, it seems, all in all, so much simpler to feed 
baby from the tin required in any case! 


Malay mothers feel that a liquid diet cannot alone 


sustain even quite a young baby, and solids are introduced 
early, sometimes only a week or so after birth. Bananas 
‘roasted over an open fire and then mashed are popular : 
this mash may be fed from a spoon or put in a clean hand- 
kerchief, the baby sucking the purée through the mesh of 
the cotton. Cornflour gruel is also commonly given to very 
small babies. Later on in the first year soft rice is added to 
the diet and by the time he is one the baby is probably having 
morsels of fish also. From the age of one year the toddler 
learns gradually to eat the diet taken by the older members 
of the family. 

Most mothers will try and discourage toddlers from 
taking the more highly spiced and peppery items on the menu, 
but many find that by the time he is three or so the child 
objects strongly to being deprived of the dishés so much 
enjoyed by the older children and adults. While the mother 
may complain of this as naughtiness, there is probably a 
hint of pride as she tells her women friends that her three- 
year-old insists on a helping of curry hot with chillies. 


Infant Mortality 


Except for the period of the Japanese Occupation, there 
has been a steady decline in the annual number of infant 
deaths in Singapore for many years. The rate for 1920 was 
265 per thousand, while by 1955 it had dropped to 49.67. 

Over these years the rate for each of the three major 
communities has dropped steeply. The fact that the rate 
for the Malays (104.01) remains so much higher than for the 
Indians (44.15) and the Chinese (40.36) has caused great 
concern. 

It has been suggested that the early age at which many 
Malay girls, especially those of Indonesian origin, marry 
means that many babies are born to mothers not mature 
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enough to cope with household and baby care. During 1955, 
645 out of 8,000 Malay births were to girls of 17 and under, 
while the corresponding figure for the Chinese was 602 out 
of 43,000 births. While the Medical Department stresses 
this cause of high infant mortality, there would seem to be 
several other factors also at work. So far as is known to 
the group, no analysis of infant deaths correlated with 
mothers’ ages has been made. Patterns of residence, especi- 
ally in the rural areas, together with the well-known clannish- 
ness of Malay kinswomen, means that many a Malay baby 
with a teenage mother will not be dependent on her for care, 
but will have an array of grandmothers and aunts sharing 
with her responsibility for his welfare. 

According to the latest figures available, it would not 
seem that a disproportionate number of Malay infant deaths 
occur in the first month of life. While more than a third 
of all Chinese infant deaths occur in the neo-natal period, 
the corresponding figure for the Malays is well under a third. 
As the Chinese community is far more universally accepting 
of Western midwifery, the Malay bidan would appear to be 
somewhat exonerated by these figures. 

From their study the group feel that further research 
would show infant feeding habits among the Malays to be 
one of the primary sources of danger to baby life. It seems 
to emerge with some certainty that few Malay babies enter 
the second month of life still dependent entirely upon the 
mother’s breast : the majority will be having a supplementary 
bottle and probably some solids. Given good living condi- 
tions and hygienic methods of preparation, there is probably 
nothing intrinsically lethal in these practices. Where con- 
ditions are poor and water supply (as it is in some villages) 
of doubtful quality, artificial feeding increases enormously 
the chances of germs reaching the baby’s digestive system. 
The purity of Singapore’s piped water compares favourably 
with that of many European countries, and is as a general 
rule quite safe to drink unboiled. Many suburban and village 
homes are without piped water.? The families in such houses 
get their water from wells, or from public stand pipes, per- 
haps a longish distance from the house. Many rural wells 


1 More than half Indian infant deaths occur in the first month 
of life. 


2 In 1955, 1,926 out of 4,260 Malay births (almost half) were 
in the rural areas, while the corresponding figure for the Chinese 
was only 5,182 out of a total of 22,082 births. 
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provide water of somewhat suspect quality, while water 
carried in open tin cans and then stood in ill-constructed, 
overcrowded kitchens can easily become contaminated. 
Most Chinese are very particular about the water they drink, 
and it is usual, even in poor and uneducated families, for all 
drinking water to be boiled, even if a piped supply is readily 
available. Malays do not feel so strongly about the import- 
ance of this precaution, and the Malay baby may not always 
have his bottle feed prepared with boiled water.1 No other 
community believes in introducing solids so early, and in 
fact many Chinese babies reach 8 or 9 months on a purely 
liquid diet. Strain is probably imposed on a very young 
baby’s digestion if roughly mashed roast banana is fed to 
him by spoon during his first weeks of life : while the cloth 
used in the other method of giving banana seems a possible 
source of infections. 

Doctors and nurses consulted gave gastro-enteritis and 
convulsions as by far the commonest causes of Malay baby 
deaths. Figures may show that more Malay babies, propor- 
tionately, than those of other communities die of these 
causes : but it has yet to be proved that more Malay than 
other babies contract these troubles. It seems within the 
bounds of possibility that it is not the infection, so much 
as his mother’s reaction to signs of illness in her baby, which 
is crucial in his chances of surviving his first year. For a 
number of reasons Malay mothers tend to seek medical aid 
less readily than the Chinese. A higher proportion live in 
the rural areas, where distances from clinics and hospitals 
are almost always greater. The fear of. hospitals has been 
mentioned elsewhere, and the Malay mother will often avoid 
visiting an out-patient department for fear the doctor should 
try to persuade her to allow the baby to be warded. Many 
Malay families are too poor to consult a private doctor. Add 
to this a widespread belief in the potency of witches and evil 
spirits in illness, and a fatalistic acceptance of disasters, and 
it can be readily seen that Malay babies often receive medical 
attention too little and too late. Several informants stressed 
the acceptance by Malays that a large number of infant 
deaths is inevitable : Miss Djamour found the villagers she 
knew were amazed that anyone should be able to raise an 
“average-sized family without losses. While the Malays 


1 The importance of boiling bottles, etc., is not generally accepted 
by the poorer mothers of any of the Singapore communities, and is 
therefore not discussed as a factor in the high Malay mortality rate. 
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undoubtedly accept disasters, including baby deaths, with 
a relatively fatalistic passivity, it must not be thought that 
this means a callous attitude to children. Indeed, several 
sources spoke of the extreme grief felt on the loss of a child, 
even though the family might be quite large. 

In the past Malay babies have received most of their 
“medical ” care from herbalists, spirit mediums and pur- 
veyors of charms: it is not uncommon, either, for a Malay 
woman to consult a Chinese herb shop for a prescription 
if her child is sick. The clinics in the rural areas report 
increased attendances by Malay mothers with their babies : 
this, combined with the building of ever more clinics, both 
urban and rural, is probably one of the reasons why each 
year sees a drop in the number of Malay intant deaths. 
But the rate is still alarmingly high and much remains to 
be done. 


The Baby and his Family 


While frequent pregnancy is regarded as a hardship, 
children are undoubtedly much desired and the childless 
couple pitied. 

The family’s income may be poor, there may already 
be several young children whose birth and care have drained 
the mother’s strength. Small wonder if, in these circum- 
stances, the mother bewails the fact that she has conceived 
once more. But once the baby has arrived, his welcome 
is almost guaranteed, and although the parents may be 
unable to give him all that he should have for his physical 
well-being, affection will be lavished upon him.’ He will 
be carried about a great deal by older siblings and relatives : 
when mother goes to market she will drape a sarong round 
herself, diagonally from left shoulder to right hip, to make 
a sling for the baby, and possibly her purchases too, to rest 
in. Malay men find very young children most appealing, 
and it is a common sight in the evenings to see babies and 
toddlers being carried around and played with by affectionate 
fathers and uncles. 

That affection and patient care are essential to a baby’s 
healthy development is strongly felt among Malays, who 


1 The baby is here referred to as a boy, but in fact Malays 
welcome babies of either sex and a little girl would receive as much 
loving attention as a boy. 
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find any pattern of rigid training for young children quite 
repugnant. All who know Malay family life stress this 
element, and agree that almost always the baby and toddler 
acquires skills at his own pace, dealt with gently and tolerantly 
in his failures and encouraged in his successes by praise. 


The Older Child 


By the time the Malay child is six or so, he is expected 
to have grown beyond baby ways, and to conform to a some- 
what stricter pattern of behaviour. From this age onwards 
boys are expected to become increasingly independent and 
are left a good deal to their own devices. Even for older 
children the methods of discipline are by patience rather 
than harshness. 

The Malay mother would rarely use corporal punishment 
as part of planned training: but she, like mothers of other 
races, has her exasperation point, and may, if provoked, strike 
the offending child quite savagely, or pinch him on the arms 
or legs. Such treatment of children is frowned upon, and 
the woman who is repeatedly laying hands on her children 
in anger will be remonstrated with by relatives and neigh- 
bours. The mother, rather than the father, is the enforcer 
of discipline, and he is expected to be the more indulgent of 
the two parents. Quarrels over the discipline of children 
between mother and father, with the latter taking the child- 
ren’s part, are said to be a common cause of family dis- 
harmony. According to Miss Djamour “ Wait-until-your- 
father-is-away-at-work ” is the threat heard by the unruly 
Malay youngster, rather than the “ Wait-till-your-father-gets- 
home ” of Western family lore. 

It must in all fairness be stressed that the Malay mother 
is usually patient with her older children as well as with her 
toddlers. She will accept tolerantly a good deal of mischief 
and boisterousness, and will usually indulge their fancies 
for snacks or cheap playthings, even where she can ill afford 
the expense. Children, especially girls, remain very close 
to their mothers, even up to and after marriage. A social 
value is placed on this dependence and the child who accepts 
a parting from her mother of more than a few days without 
fretting would be thought callous and unfeeling. Although 
in childhood father is the indulgent figure, the older child 
is likely to accord him a certain deference, and approach 
him through the mother on matters of importance. 
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Formal Education 


’ For many years Government Malay vernacular primary 
schools have been in existence in Singapore, giving what 
was, until about four years ago, the only free Government 
primary education available for any children. Something 
like fifty such schools are scattered over Singapore and the 
neighbouring islands that have a Malay fishing population. 
The greater number have been for boys, although some 
quite large ones exist for girls, and a few girls do attend 
classes in a number of the boys’ schools. 

These schools have provided, until recently, only a 
seven-year course, with teaching mainly in Arabic script 
and Romanised Malay. The Ministry of Education aims 
to provide classes in English in all these schools, but shortage 
of teachers has made it difficult to implement this plan. In 
some schools there have been for some time special classes 
in English, aimed to equip the children to join English- 
language secondary schools: secondary education in Malay 
is only just beginning in Singapore. 

However, while tuition has been free, attendance at 
these schools has not been compulsory ; while many Malay 
children have attended for a short while, very few have 
stayed the whole seven years. Various reasons for this have 
been given, and among the most important has probably 
been the poverty of many Malay families, where the provision 
of even simple school clothes, bus fares, and small sums 
to buy a mid-morning snack would be a strain on the family 
budget. Besides, it is only recently that Malay girls have 
been allowed to continue schooling after attaining puberty, 
free moving about and mixing in public not being considered 
suitable for the mature girl. Perhaps the most important 
reason why families have not encouraged children to remain 
the full course is the limited value of Malay education in the 
employment market. The boy or girl who did very well 
throughout the seven years has a good chance of becoming 
a teacher in a Malay school; but even then the salary scale 
is far below that for teachers in English-language schools 
who have to undergo longer training. Apart from these 
limited teaching opportunities, vernacular education has not 
as a rule been the road to even reasonably well-paid jobs : 
posts as messengers in Government offices are probably 
among the best that the Malay educated boy could hope 
to secure. Probably not unimportant in this matter of only 
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partial use of free educational facilities has been the generally 
permissive attitude of parents to children—the child with 
little ambition to study would probably not be pressed by 
his parents to remain at school against his will. 

Until comparatively recently, few Malay children were 
educated in English schools. In the last few years a very 
large number of Government schools have been built giving 
free primary education in English. Undoubtedly large 
numbers of Malay children have joined English schools, 
although recent reports have not analysed enrolment by race. 

.The impact of free English education has yet to show 
itself in the Malay community. The majority of Malay 
adults of local origin can probably read and/or write in their 
own language at least a little, although many of Indonesian 
origin are totally illiterate. 


Brothers and Sisters 


Malay parents do not expect a child to feel jealousy 
when a younger brother or sister is born, and will comment 
with affectionate pride on the older child’s helpful attention 
to the baby. If the older child does show signs of distress 
and jealousy, then where possible a grandmother or aunt 
may be asked to give him special attention or even to assume 
responsibility for his care temporarily. 

Older children, especially girls, give a great deal of help 
in the care of the baby, and, as already stated, may take 
charge of even as important a task as feed preparation. 

When a disagreement arises between children of differing 
ages, then the older one will be encouraged to give way to 
the younger. There appears to be little formal age hierarchy, 
and the older child does not enjoy the dignity vis-a-vis his 
younger siblings that a Chinese child may expect in similar 
circumstances. 

Siblings are expected to feel a strong attachment 
throughout life and have a duty to afford one another help 
in time of need. It is assumed that adult siblings are free 
to be frank and outspoken with one another, and her elder 
brother is the one likely to admonish a Malay woman whose 
behaviour is damaging her good name. Malay adat forbids 
the marriage of the children of two brothers—many say 
because if the young couple quarrel the fathers, being brothers, 
will feel free to speak hotly, each on behalf of his own child, 
and a major family breach may ensue. The children of 
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sisters may, however, marry—sisters are felt to be so close 
that no quarrel between their children could lead to per- 
manent ill-feeling. 


Adoption 


As already mentioned, the desire to have children is 
very great. Childlessness is dreaded, and even the couple 
whose children are already grown up will often feel acutely 
the absence of youngsters about the house. It is fairly 
common in either circumstances for Malays to adopt children, 
either the child of a friend or relative who has a large family, 
or else a Chinese baby girl. 

Though their family may be large, Malay parents are 
often reluctant to part with even one child. For this reason, 
even the childless Malay with unusually fertile relatives 
cannot be sure of being given a child by them. There is 
also a feeling that parents, finding it hard to part with their 
baby, will hanker after it and disturb the child’s loyalties 
in after years : and it is to the adoptive parents that the child’s 
loyalty is due, once he is grown up, according to the Malay 
way of thinking. 

For these and other reasons it is relatively common for 
Malays to adopt Chinese baby girls. If a Chinese family 
is already large and very poor, any additional baby girl 
may be seen as an intolerable burden. This feeling about 
girls grew in Chinese tradition when a girl on marriage joined 
the household of her husband in another village, and was 
almost lost to her own family. All the care and expense that 
had gone into her upbringing was then seen as wasted ; 
small wonder, then, that those living on the verge of starva- 
tion, and in a community emphasising the importance of the 
male descent line, felt barely able to support their girl child- 
ren. While the setting in which the tradition arose has 
altered radically, this feeling about baby girls still lingers 
among the poorest sections of the Chinese in Malaya. It is 
then not unusual to find a Chinese family willing to give 
away a baby girl in adoption, and often quite prepared to see 
her brought up by members of another racial community. 

Because the Chinese family is prepared to give up the 
child completely, many Malays would prefer to adopt a 
Chinese baby, feeling she becomes more exclusively theirs 
than the baby of a relative is likely ever to be. As she 
becomes a Muslim on adoption, the little girl is accepted as 
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a full member of the community, as to become a Muslim 
is to become, socially, a Malay.! 

By Muslim law complete adoption is not permissible, 
as no man should be deprived of his rights in his own child ; 
the adopted child should continue to be known, then, by her 
natural father’s -name. Thus, if Hussein gives his baby 
girl Salliah to Osman and his wife in adoption, she should 
continue to be known as Salliah binte Hussein. In practice, 
for everyday usage she will be known as Salliah binte Osman, 
though for certain purposes, for example, the solemnising 
of her marriage, she must use her natural father’s and not 
her adoptive father’s name. The Chinese girl adopted by 
Malays cannot use her natural father’s name, because he 
is not a Muslim. If Osman’s adopted daughter is Chinese, 
she should be known as Salliah binte Abdullah,? but again 
this naming is likely to be used only at her marriage, and 
she will usually be named as if she were Osman’s own child. 

The Malays value fairness of complexion above almost 
all other marks of beauty, and the average Chinese is fairer 
than the average Malay. By the time she grows up, Malay 
in everything except racial origin, the Chinese girl may be 
a very sought after bride on account of her fair skin. The 
Chinese adopted daughter appears to receive the same loving 
care that a Malay family would give to a child of their own 
community. The family is usually very anxious to conceal 
from the little girl the truth of her origin. Many Chinese 
have a marked epicanthic fold, so the adopted girl’s non- 
Malay origin may be obvious to everyone. Even so, when 
school friends tease her that she is Chinese, the family will 
often deny this to the child, and reassure her firmly that she 
is their own. Some Chinese children are not so markedly 
different in facial features from the Malays; especially if 
the family moves to another neighbourhood after adopting 
the child, they may succeed in concealing her origin from 
her. But the truth must be revealed to her when she is 
married under the name of... binfe Abdullah. Stories are 
told of girls learning their true racial origin only at marriage, 
and of their acute distress at the discovery. After being 
brought up with some feeling that her Chinese neighbours 
are rough-mannered, money-grubbing pork-eaters, to discover 


1 The Malay phrase for “to become a Muslim” is “to enter 
the Malay community ”. 
2 Every convert to Islam is labelled “ the child of Abdullah ”. 
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that she is herself Chinese must indeed be a traumatic ex- 
perience for the (probably) teen-age girl concerned. 

The Adoption Ordinance in Singapore makes it possible 
for everyone, Muslim and non-Muslim, to apply to adopt a 
child legally.t In fact, however, few Malays do make use 
of this legal provision, which may be costly and troublesome 
for the poor, illiterate person who but imperfectly under- 
stands its significance anyway. The adoptions referred to 
above are almost always de facto rather than legal.? 


The Child and Divorce 


As already mentioned, many Malay marriages break up 
each year, and many children grow up without the presence 
of both natural parents. 


Custody of Children 


In cases of dispute, the Courts would follow English 
law and decide according to the child’s best interests. But 
few Malay custody disputes reach the Courts. 

Islamic law would give great weight to the mother’s 
claim to custody of her children until the age of seven. 
The custody of children over that age is determined in the 
light of the child’s best interests rather than of the rights 
of either parent : if the mother has not remarried, an Islamic 
court might well award her custody even of older children. 
Many Malays, even the educated, will quote as Islamic law 
a principle in custody claims which is in fact part of the body 
of Malay custom or adal and quite foreign to Islam. This 
customary rule would give custody of girls to their father, 
of boys to the mother, where the parents separate. 

In practice, by far the commonest arrangement is for 
the children to remain with the mother, when divorce takes 
place. This usually means returning with her to her family 
home ; should the mother remarry, her children may accom- 
pany her to her new home, or may remain with the mother’s 
own family. 

Sometimes the mother retains custody because the father 
is irresponsible and, in divorcing her, wishes to free himself 
1 The Federation of Malaya Adoption Ordinance specifically 
excludes the Muslims. 

2 In the Chinese and Indian communities also, adoptions are 
very often only de facto. 
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of the burden of providing for the family. Very often, 
however, the couple appear to reach agreement that it is 
best for the children to remain with their mother: should 
the father remarry, any children he retains will acquire 
thereby a stepmother, and Malays feel that misery for the 
children concerned is, in such circumstances, inevitable. 
With the eyes of relatives and neighbours upon her, with 
the stepchildren anticipating harshness in her every gesture, 
the scales are perhaps weighted heavily against the step- 
mother from the start : whatever the cause, it is undoubtedly 
true that the relationship between stepchildren and the step- 
mother is often a difficult and unhappy one. Few Malay 
women would agree willingly to let their children run the 
risk of this fate. 

It should not be thought that amicable settlement of 
the children’s future is always reached by separating couples. 
A member of the group with experience in an agency handling 
family disputes had encountered some bitter quarrels about 
custody, between Malay couples. However, so far as is 
known, not one of the unresolved quarrels was later taken 
to the High Court, the deprived parent, after protest, having 
apparently accepted the status quo in the end.! 


Mainlenance of Children 


While the mother is entitled to maintenance, or iddah, 
for only three months after divorce, the father is required 
by the law of Islam, and by the law enforced in Singapore, 
to maintain his children until they are old enough to earn 
a living. 

No useful figures relating to maintenance exist, but it 
would almost certainly be safe to say that the majority of 
children in the custody of divorced Malay mothers are not 
being maintained by their fathers. Even where the father 
contributes towards the children’s upkeep for some time 
following the divorce, this arrangement will often lapse : the 
man is likely to remarry, and, unless he is wealthy, the 
expenses of the new family will make the maintenance of 
the children of a previous marriage seem an intolerable 
burden. 

It is possible for the mother in these circumstances to 


1 A poor person could in Singapore receive free legal aid in 
a custody action. 
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apply through the Police Courts for a Maintenance Order 
against the children’s father, for their support. Very few 
Malay women take this line of action, however; for an 
illiterate woman, the formalities of laying a complaint may 
be something of an ordeal, and the serving of the summons 
an expensive item, as she should herself be responsible for 
the fares of the process server and should accompany him 
to identify the man. Once the man appears in Court, if 
his wages are small and he has remarried and begotten further 
children, the amount of maintenance the Magistrate feels 
able to order him to pay may be very small indeed. Besides 
this, the man wishing to be awkward can manage to be 
sufficiently overdue in his payments each month to involve 
the mother in several trips to the Court before she can 
collect—but not quite so late that the Court can take action 
to punish him. Add to these difficulties the feeling in the 
Malay community that to bring such matters to court is 
somewhat unseemly, and it is small wonder that few mothers 
seek this solution to their financial problems. 

In many instances the children are maintained by the 
mother’s kin, if the mother cannot get work to support them 
herself. Or, if she remarries, her new husband will probably 
expect to assume responsibility for them as for her. If she 
is really destitute the mother can apply to the Department 
of Social Welfare for Public Assistance. This allowance is 
very small, but, if she can lodge rent free with relatives and 
get an occasional free meal, the allowance would certainly 
make all the difference to her. It would be impossible, 
however, for the woman entirely without help from friends 
or relatives to bring up children adequately on the Public 
Assistance allowance only. 


Emotional Well-Being 


No study has so far been made of the consequences 
of divorce upon the children. It is not possible to assess 
the effects upon the mental health and social adjustment of 
the children concerned. 

There are numerous Malay children, along with children 
of the other communities, who get into trouble with the 
police and are brought before the Juvenile Court : the numbers 
of Malays, however, are not disproportionately large in 
relation to their proportion of the population as a whole. 
Certainly, many of these Malay children in trouble have 
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divorced parents: but, equally true, many Malay children 
of divorced parents never appear before the Courts and seem 
to grow up as well able to live in society as those whose 
parents remain together. It has been suggested that the 
strength of the mother’s kin group, and its capacity to give 
her shelter and moral support when she is divorced may be 
the crucial factor for the child’s welfare. From the child’s 
point of view, whether or not his father divorces his mother 
may be important: but more important still for him may 
be whether or not she has kin, who, singly or as a group 
can act as father substitute. Let it be emphasised that this 
has not been proved one way or the other, but that there 
is sufficient evidence to make it a workable hypothesis for 
further research. 

The Malay response to hardship is in many ways an 
accepting one. Divorce in itself is not frowned upon, and 
in some circumstances a woman’s kin might even encourage 
her to press her husband for divorce.1 For the Singapore 
Malays at least a woman who has been divorced a number 
of times, however, is disapproved of, and members of the 
community feel she most have grave faults if several husbands 
have wished to rid themselves of her. But when she is 
divorced a woman usually accepts the situation relatively 
passively, and it would be unusual, and socially not quite 
acceptable, for her or her kin to make loud and vocal protests 
to the husband for casting her off.2 It has sometimes been 
remarked by non-Malays that a divorced couple seem usually 
if they meet in after years to find no strain or distress in so 
doing and to be able to converse amicably and without any 
apparent shadow of what has been between them in the 
past. It seems possible that these attitudes render the 
divorce of his parents less traumatic for the Malay child 
than for the child in a society where divorce implies an 
atmosphere of bitterness, guilt and an enduring sense of 
failure. 


1 Djamour cites an instance of this happening when a husband 
wished to take his wife and children to live in another part of Malaya, 
so far away as to make mutual visiting between the wife and her 
relatives virtually impossible. 


2 One informant suggested that if the wife is well thought of 
by her in-laws it is they who would be most likely to protest to the 
husband and put pressure on him to revoke the divorce, which in 
most divorces would be possible by Islamic rules if done within 
three months. 
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Conclusion 


The group wish to emphasise that, while care has been 
taken to consult widely concerning these matters, no figures 
can be given to show the number of households influenced 
by the customs and practices described in this paper. 

The Malay community is not large: but it is also far 
from uniform, in origin, economic patterns, dwelling patterns 
and education. There is, then, in the community, room for 
a great range of practice, some more and some less influenced 
by outside, principally Western ideas. 

All those consulted stressed the ever-spreading influence 
of Western ideas, particularly in matters of health and 
hygiene, and it seems safe to say that the tendency throughout 
the community is towards less reliance on the traditional 
and towards more use of medical services and clinics. But 
there are without doubt still sections of the Malay community 
where: conservatism is strong and where modern ideas are 
resisted. It does, however, seem possible very often for new 
ideas to become acceptable without the person concerned 
ceasing to follow at the same time various harmless and 
reassuring traditional ways. 

The infant mortality rate alone suggests that standards 
of child care have still to be raised considerably (along with 
the standards of living in general) before the situation can 
be viewed with complacency. All who have contact with 
the Malays are impressed by their deeply affectionate feeling 
for children, and by their patient and tolerant handling of 
their growing youngsters. Or all Singapore communities 
the Malays have the lowest suicide rate ; a serenity of out- 
look growing from happy, secure childhood days could 
perhaps in part account for this rate. The group feel very 
strongly that measures to educate Malay mothers in child 
care should be introduced only after thoughtful planning. 
Better infant feeding and more hygienic care there must be ; 
but these standards should be taught in such a way that 
the mother does not, in learning them, become anxious and 
programme-ridden, bent on forcing her baby and toddler to 
conform to the standards of some alien Truby King. 

The children in most Indian and Chinese families are 
prodded on to achieve goals in education and self-betterment. 
Perhaps his parents’ permissiveness leaves the Malay child 
comparatively ill-equipped to compete with the young people 
of the other two communities both in schools and in the 
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employment field ; but the affectionate and gentle care which 
surrounds the Malay baby is a birthright of which Western 
standards must not thoughtlessly deprive him. 

As has been emphasised before, the effects of divorce 
in the community are much spoken of but little studied. 
Even in the absence of such studies, however, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the present high divorce rate is 
not usually a factor making for happier home life nor having 
a beneficial influence on children of the couples concerned. 
It is felt that the remedies are by no means simple : but it 
does seem likely that better vocational training for kathis 
and the establishment of a religious court might reduce the 
number of somewhat frivolous and irresponsible divorces, 
and there are undoubtedly instances at present where divorce 
is taken much too lightly. 
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International Child Welfare Movement 


UNITED NATIONS 
Eighth Session of the Executive Board of UNREF 


The eighth session of UNREF’s Executive Board was held at 
Geneva from 2nd to 6th June, 1958, with the object of studying the 
refugee problems of today and possible solutions to them. 

In his introductory talk Dr. Linpt outlined the situation as 
a whole, stressing the efforts made by different countries with a view 
to granting entry to refugees, even “ difficult cases ”, and also the 
work which still had to be done if the plans for 1958 were to be 
successfully carried out. Dr. Linpt pointed out that the events 
in Hungary would have taken a yet more tragic turn had they taken 
place this year, in view of the recession in the United States. 

Refugee problems in Europe remained acute, particularly those 
of the Hungarian refugees, but those of the refugees in the Far 
East had caused the Executive Board of UNREF no less concern. 

In fact, the evacuation of 2,500 refugees from Hong Kong 
planned for this year raised a budgetary problem with which the High 
Commissioner and 1cEM were at present grappling. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Duncan Woop insisted that all possible efforts 
be made with a view to evacuating from China as many as possible 
of the European refugees “while there was still time”, without 
waiting for “the prison bars to close upon them again ”. 

The problem of the European refugees was also examined 
attentively. Contrary to widespread opinion, there were among the 
“old refugees ” of Europe, as among those of Hong Kong, many 
young people and children—children who had often been born in 
camps and who had never known a real home or normal life. Ques- 
tions of the status of the refugee and his right to work were raised, 
as well as the difficult problem of unaccompanied young people. 

As the parents’ freely expressed wishes and the interest of the 
child must be carefully safeguarded, it was important to take into 
consideration the aspirations of the various social classes. In fact, 
all too often, countries of second asylum tended to steer young 
people towards manual trades without taking account of their 
potentialities for further studies. 


UNESCO 
Conference of Non-Governmental Organizations 
The Sixth Conference of international non-governmental organ- 


izations approved for consultative status with UNESCO was held at 
UNESCO House in Paris from 17th to 20th June, 1958. 
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This Conference benefited from the active participation of 
UNESco’s Director General, who came in person to open the first 
plenary session, and that of a member of uNEsco’s Executive 
Board, who took part in the majority of the working sessions. 

In his introductory talk, the Director General stressed the 
important part the non-governmental organizations, on account of 
their freedom of action and flexibility, could and should play in regard 
to UNESCO, both in drawing up programmes of work and in their 
execution. The Director General concluded by saying that UNESCco’s 
grants to the NGo’s should be raised. 

The Deputy Director raised the question of the report on the 
draft programme and budget for 1959-60, drawn up after extensive 
consultation, and which would necessitate further discussions in the 
Autumn. 

In the course of these talks, attention was particularly drawn 
to the International Centre of Films for Children, for which UNEsco 
plans to continue its help, and to the problem of adult education, 
which will form the subject of a conference in 1960. 

On the second day of the Conference, UNESCcO’s major project 
was introduced by the Indian Ambassador in Paris, who discussed 
the question of understanding between East and West. 

Mr. PANNIKAR stressed in his talk that the world was not confined 
to one civilization, but that all civilizations contributed to the 
building of the world. 

He also underlined the extent to which lack of understanding 
prevailed between the continents, based all too often on a priori 
attitudes, and which contacts which would be both more frequent 
and more easily accessible to all classes of society would help to 
modify. 

The speaker expressed his conviction that the NGo’s had a 
leading role to play in bringing about a better understanding between 
East and West, particularly through the intermediary of schools, 
universities and religious organizations. 

After this talk and the discussion which followed, it was pointed 
out that the NGos’ headquarters were mostly in Europe and employed 
local personnel, whereas it would be desirable to train Asiatic or 
African leaders. 

The question of congresses was also raised with a view to their 
being arranged in continents other than Europe where Nco national 
branches should be set up. 

Finally, it was suggested that special numbers of the NGos’ 
respective publications be dedicated to the countries of the East 
with requests for their cooperation. 

Nevertheless, all these suggestions aimed at bringing East and 
West closer together could not replace individual human contact, 
which must be effected through students and other representatives 
of Asia or Africa coming to Europe. 

Although the majority of the NGo representatives seemed 
already to have made their fair share of suggestions, one further 
contribution was made which highlighted the concept of universal 
civilization, referring both to the present and to the future, and which 
stressed that psychological attitudes were of greater importance 
than intellectual understanding in working towards a genuine recon- 
ciliation based on understanding of the other in the difficulties of 
the present time. 
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The Conference ended by the study of the draft resolutions 
which had been unanimously adopted, which fact the President 
indicated as a proof of the maturity of the organizations. This 
was followed by the election of the Board and the Chairman, Miss 
ARNOLD, to replace Dr. RIEGNER. 

The participants had greatly appreciated the close cooperation 
of uNEsco’s Executive Board and the contributions of its repre- 
sentative at the beginning of the Conference, and it was thus with 
deep regret that they learned of the sudden death of the latter 
during the course of the Conference. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF FAMILY ORGANIZATIONS 


World Family Congress 


The past ten years have seen an extensive growth in interest 
in movements in favour of the family. Many family associations 
and other movements dealing with the different aspects of family 
life existed over many years before, but what the International Union 
of Family Organizations has achieved since its inception in 1948 
is the stimulation of such interest at international level, and the 
exchange of information about the family, family life and the measures 
which have been, or should be, taken to strengthen and assist the 
family. 

It was appropriate, then, that the theme of the 1.u.F.o. Congress 
(Paris, 16th to 23rd June) in its tenth anniversary year should be 
“The Rediscovery of the Family by the Present-day World : mutual 
give and take by the family and society ”. 

Over one thousand delegates attended the Congress, represent- 
ing fifty-four countries and territories ; there was but one disadvantage 
to this wonderful representation—the Study Groups were of numbers 
that made lively and spontaneous discussion difficult: 

In the plenary sessions, the main subjects dealt with were: 
the evolution of family patterns in the world and contemporary 
society ; the medico-social problems of the child in the world; the 
contribution of psychology and education to a harmonious home 
life and to the development of the child ; the standard of living, social 
security and family allowances; the place of the family in national 
and international organizations and the work of the United Nations 
in the fight for a higher standard of living for families throughout 
the world. ; 

Two of these subjects are of special interest to those working 
in the field of child welfare. Dr. E. BertHEt, Director General of 
the International Children’s Centre in Paris, in speaking of the 
medico-social problems of the child from an international viewpoint, 
sharply underlined the contrast between those countries of misery 
where children died because they had not enough to eat, and those 
of abundance where everyone had to have a refrigerator to keep 
fresh the butter that was so plentiful. 

Dr. BERTHET told of the international action undertaken since 
1945 to help those countries where misery was widespread, especially 
through maternal and child health work and efforts to raise the 
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standards of family life. In the fight against disease and hunger, 
the handicaps were the shortage of trained medical personnel, the 
ignorance of the parents and bad feeding habits. But with “ pro- 
gress ” and technical development, new ills arose which must be 
combatted ; the human sciences were far behind the other sciences 
and Man was not able to adjust quickly enough to the rapid new 
rhythm of life. Thus, the family needed help in adjustment, and 
the child, too. Social action should move quickly—better training 
of personnel in maternal and child health work; better education 
of parents; better co-operation between organizations and services 
working in the field of family welfare. The value of the efforts of 
voluntary organizations was immense, provided that they were well- 
integrated with government services; everything must be done to 
overcome the “ anarchy ” which sometimes existed between govern- 
mental and voluntary action, which mee>t that the results were 
too often mediocre. 

Dr. W. D. WALL, now Director of the National Foundation for 
Educational Research in England, spoke of the contribution of 
psychology and education to a harmonious home life and to the 
development of the child. Up until fifteen years ago, it had been 
believed that intelligence could not be changed ; now it was known 
that all sorts of deprivation could affect the child’s intelligence. A 
recent study in England of 5,000 children, all born in March 1946, 
showed that the varying degree of parental interest made the differ- 
ence between a child being well below to well above average. Perhaps 
the most important single quality in personality today was willing- 
ness to take a risk; it would no longer suffice to produce children 
“like us ”—they had to be much more flexible and able to manage 
their own future. It was important to give parents the new know- 
ledge we possessed about child development, while preserving their 
spontaneity. 

The Study Groups discussed different aspects of the family 
and society: the family and social institutions; the standard of 
living of families and family allowances; housing problems ; family 
well-being and social equipment, particularly in countries undergoing 
industrialization ; and finally, the inner harmony and the develop- 
ment of the family and the child. This last’ group, in which the 
representatives of the I.U.C.W. participated, acknowledged that 
young people of today expected much from marriage, but had more 
difficulties in achieving “oneness ”, because of the changing roles 
of men and women. There was inadequate psychological prepara- 
tion for marriage and too many couples lacked maturity. Two 
interesting contributions were made in the Group by Professor 
LaNpis and Professor CHRISTENSEN, who spoke of ways in which 
young people were educated for marriage in the United States; 
and Mr. John WALLIs outlined the work done in marriage counselling 
in the United Kingdom, undertaken by voluntary, part-time coun- 
sellors selected and trained nationally and working as members of 
a team. It was evident from the discussions, however, that pre- 
paration of young people for marriage and parenthood and help 
to parents was still at a “hit or miss” level in many countries ; 
here, certainly, the Marriage Counselling Commission of the I.U.F.0O. 
has already done much to stimulate the study of these problems, 
what is being done in the various countries to solve them and how 
effective are the results. 
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WORLD MOVEMENT OF MOTHERS 


In this fast moving world, Mother, where are you bound ? 


This was the theme of the international study session of the 
World Movement of Mothers, held in Paris from 9th to 15th June, 
and which was attended by representatives from more than thirty 
countries. 

The excellent talks given during this session helped to pinpoint 
the role of the mother, which, though of capital importance, was 
often an unobtrusive one in the modern world. The interest of the 
exchanges of views in the study groups lay in the fact that contribu- 
tions on the role of the woman in general and the mother in parti- 
cular were made by participants coming from different continents. 

The Conference was held in a former private hotel in the heart 
of old Paris, an attractive setting for congressists coming from abroad. 
Nevertheless, a very full programme awaited them. More than ten 
general talks, followed by contributions from the representatives of 
the different countries ; three study groups, where the lack of time 
for the following up of exchanges of views was regretted; and a 
visit to the maternity section of the Hépital Foch at Suresnes filled 
the five working days. Saturday and Sunday were set aside for 
receptions and visits of Paris and Versailles. 

After a brief talk by Mr. HourpnHovet-Boieny, who underlined 
the extent to which the mother is revered in Africa, as well as the 
stabilising role which she plays in the modern stream of civilization, 
Professor SEDEs spoke on “ Love and the Mother”. In this study, 
which was of a sociological as well as of a moral and psychological 
nature, the speaker widened the concept of the mother to that of 
the triple group, i.e. the family. He pointed out that there was 
no mother without a child and no child without a father, but that 
it was the role of the mother to maintain the relations between the 
two elements. Professor SEpDEs also made it clear that the place 
allotted to the child in the family was largely dependent on the role 
that the mother fulfilled, as well as on her attitude in regard both to 
her husband and to her child. What was the place of the child, he 
asked, in the “stream of equalising individualism ” that prevailed 
today in so many homes. In certain countries there was an opposing 
stream to the concept of individualism, that of “ dissolving collectiv- 
ism ”; in the face of this, too, the same question could be asked. 

After this introduction more specific reports were made on 
“The mother and the evolution of medicine ” by Professor MERGER, 
in which he described the progress made in the field of pregnancy 
and childbirth since 1856, and by Dr. Fasra, who studied the question 
of infant mortality, indicating the endogenous and exogenous causes 
of mortality. Dr. FALADE spoke on the psychology of the African 
child, giving some insight into the fundamental differences in the 
approach to maternity and the upbringing of the young child between 
African and Western women. 

The subject of birth control, which had been raised in the form 
of a question by Dr. SEDEs, was taken up by Dr. SutrER, who gave 
information about the latest developments in this field, thanks to 
which one would be able to “ have a child when one wants ” in the 
future, through the taking of pills. Although the work in the 
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laboratories had now been brought to a satisfactory conclusion, 
Dr. SutTeR pointed out that the public had still to be informed and 
a climate of opinion created at all levels. 

After these very substantial reports, two no less important 
subjects still remained to be tackled : “ The mother’and the evolution 
of laws and customs ” and “ The mother and economic and social 
evolution ”. These themes gave representatives an opportunity to 
speak about the situation in their respective countries. 

Following the introduction by Mrs. GoxpoGaAn of Turkey, 
Professor BARRERE spoke on the situation of the mother in socialist 
legislation, Mr. Hosuino on the development of Japanese law con- 
cerning the mother and Mr. NoELty WartTIN on the problem of mono- 
gamy from the legislative point of view. Mr. Fourasti£ tackled 
the problem of the working woman, which seemed to him to be in 
inverse proportion to the standard of living. He pointed out that 
a minimum of well-being aroused the desire for a higher standard, 
thus giving women a reason to go out to work, whereas in under- 
developed countries offers of employment were limited, thus restrict- 
ing the professional activity of women. 

This subject was taken up again by Miss Ika PAuL-Pont, who 
spoke on the evolution of the mother in South-East Asia, with the 
‘exception of Japan and China. After having given an idea of the 
traditional aspects of the Asiatic family where a real cult for the 
mother prevailed and where women’s specific value only found 
expression in maternity, Miss PauLt-Pont stressed the importance 
of work done by women, who were usually employed either for 
jobs which required no training or, on the other hand, for work 
which required considerable technical skill. 

The problem of industrialization and the attraction of the towns 
to the detriment of the country raised similar problems to those 
prevailing in the West with regard to the day-care of children, but 
the tendency seemed to be to form small family groups in which 
one mother looked after up to three of her neighbours’ children. 

In addition to the general sessions in which the talks mentioned 
above were given, discussions were organized on “love and the 
mother as represented through information media” and “the 
mother and emigration” in the general sessions, whereas other 
subjects such as “the psychic needs of the mother” and “the 
mother and the medico-social services ” were discussed in two study 
groups. 

In the study group on “the psychic needs of the mother ”, 
representatives from different civilizations found themselves face to 
face, and very interesting exchanges of views took place between 
the representatives of Mexico, the Cameroons, Afghanistan, etc. 
From this discussion it appeared that in places where traditional 
customs were still prevalent, psychological problems for women in 
general and children in particular did not arise. However, the 
contributions made by young students from these countries hinted 
at the fact that difficulties would arise in proportion to the extent 
to which their countries broke away from tradition under the influence 
of the West. 

On the last day, the General Assembly met and studied the 
points which could be taken further on the international level. 

The question of Mothers’ Day was discussed at length with a 
view to this Day, which is already universally celebrated, being 
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marked by some special celebration. Whereas Haiti urged the strik- 
ing of a special medal, a French delegate suggested the choosing of 
a theme for the Day and the drawing up of a working ‘plan in agree- 
ment with the international agencies. 

The Congress ended with the showing of two films on the work 
carried out in India by a social worker. 

The conclusions of the Congress stressed the importance of social 
evolution, the part it was playing in the evolution of the mother 
and the work undertaken in all countries, and emphasized the 
essential value of the mother’s role and task. It was decided that 
a permanent international committee of experts would be established 
and that the World Movement of Mothers would be extended as 
its representatives wished. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PARENT EDUCATION 


Can I leave my baby ? by Dr. John Bow.sy. London, The National 
Association for Mental Health, s.d., 14 pp., 1s.6d. 


This is a good, small booklet, written by one of the foremost 
experts on the effects of maternal deprivation, for distribution to 
mothers. On one hand, it sets out to show mothers the reasons 
why the young child needs some one person to give him security, 
“ his anchor ”, as the author calls it. On the other, it is “ an excellent 
plan to accustom babies and small children to be cared for now and 
then by someone else...”. Dr. Bowlby explains some of the effects 
of separation on a small child, so that mothers can understand the 
difficult behaviour of the child when they are re-united. 

All through are suggestions as to how the difficulties of separa- 
tion may be avoided, for instance, home nursing and confinements 
at home wherever practicable. 


EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE 


Youth Look Toward Marriage, by David R: Mace. London, Darwen 
Finlayson Ltd., 1958, 126 pp., 7s.6d. 


There has been a goodly crop of books for young people on the 
questions of sex, love and marriage published recently ; this one is 
of real value, based on years of experience in discussing these things 
with young people all over the world. The approach combines 
“realism with idealism ”; and the questions answered are those 
which the author has found are always uppermost in the minds 
of young people in their later teens and early twenties. 
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CHILDREN IN NEED 


Children of Calamity, By John C. CALDWELL. New York, 1957, 
The John Day Company, 191 pp., iil., $3.50. 


Each of the various chapters of this book is dedicated to one 
particular group of children, hit hard by fate, and which the Christian 
Children’s Fund cares for either in its own institution or through 
sponsorships in homes run by other voluntary agencies. There are 
illegitimate babies of mixed white-Japanese or negro-Japanese 
parentage, Korean, Japanese and Chinese orphans, half-caste Indians, 
Christian Arabs, Armenian waifs and Finnish war orphans. 

_ The truly magnificent devotion and spirit of self-sacrifice of 
some of the leaders is thrown into relief by the gruesomeness of the 
children’s individual or collective fate. 


CHILD HEALTH 


Poliomyelitis Vaccination. A preliminary review. Geneva, World 
Health Organization, February 1956, 40 pp., ill., 1s 9d, $-.30, 
i a eae 


This report gives information of experience with poliomyelitis 
vaccination in various countries, according to the preliminary 
statements made by the members of the international group convened 
in Stockholm in November, 1955. Accounts are given of the prob- 
lems in the production of vaccine, and of the safety tests already 
carried out. There are chapters on the selection of strains for 
inactivated poliomyelitis vaccine and on antigenicity tests. The 
review also deals with the theoretical complications of vaccination 
against poliomyelitis ; live virus vaccines and the design and tech- 
niques of seriological surveys. 

The group have attempted to answer questions to aid the health 
officer who has to decide whether to recommend vaccination against 
poliomyelitis as a general public health measure. The various 
risks and advantages of vaccination are discussed, and the reader’s 
attention is drawn to the fact that many questions cannot be answered 
in the present state of knowledge. 

The report concludes with a summary of the group’s opinions 
on the current use of poliomyelitis vaccine and those problems for 
the solution of which further research is needed. The report has 
four technical annexes. 


WORLD HEALTH 


The First Ten Years of the World Health Organization. Geneva, 
WHO, 1958. 


This is the title of a 538-page volume, consisting of three parts, 
which WHO has just published. The first two parts deal with the 
origin, establishment and:aims of the World Health Organization, 
whereas the third, which is far more technical, describes the needs 
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in the field of health and sanitation throughout the world and the 
methods which WHO is employing to meet these. This section 
contains a chapter on maternal and child health, which gives an 
idea of the work which WHO is carrying out in this field in coopera- 
tion with UNICEF. 

Maps, charts and photographs are interspersed throughout the 
book, showing in simple and concrete terms the needs of the various 
continents and the work of WHO in general. 


NEW HOMES FOR CHILDREN 


Alonei Yitzhak — A Youth Village in Israel. By Arthur Paul SuprEr. 
Etudes pédagogiques. Fédération internationale des Commu- 
nautés d’Enfants. No. 3, Jerusalem, Publishing Department 
of the Jewish Agency at the Jerusalem Post Press, S.D., 156 pp., 

ill. 


This intensive study of a youth village in Israel was undertaken 
by an independent observer in order to present to the International 
Federation of Children’s Villages as objective a picture as possible 
of a typical Youth Aliyah project. 

Alonei Yitzhak is situated near a kibbutz so that it does not 
need to have its own training farm, and yet retains a good deal 
of independence. 

Many of the first children to be admitted in 1948 had passed 
several years in concentration camps, in hiding or with partisans 
and had had practically no schooling. Today there are nearly 
200 children there, coming from 28 countries and the book describes 
them, their studies, their work, their problems and those of the 
staff which looks after them. 


Die Pflege- und Adoptivkinderversorgung. By Dr. Witgar OESCHGER. 
Vol. 14, Freiburg (Switzerland), Institut fir Padagogik, Heil- 
padagogik und Angewandte Psychologie der Universitat Freiburg 

in der Schweiz, 1957, 212 pp., Sw. Fr. 17.60, DM 17. 


The progress of research in the fields of psychology and psycho- 
analysis makes the social worker feel more acutely than ever his 
responsibility towards a child who is placed with a foster-family. 
It is not enough to find a home which is clean and where the child 
will have sufficient food and physical care. To separate a child 
or a young person from his own family—even if it is a bad one— 
may be compared with a major operation and is just as likely to 
result in serious behaviour disturbances. About 4.5 per cent of 
Swiss children live in foster-homes -or institutions. The author 
has devoted himself to extensive studies of the problem, and he 
analyses the difficult task of permanent placement with childless 
married couples who wish to adopt a child. All those concerned 
with foster-children and adoption will appreciate this book, which 
not only refers to Swiss experiences and findings, but also draws 
attention to those of other countries. 


R.C.F. 
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A Study in Negro Adoption. By David FANSHEL. New York, Child 
Welfare League of America, 1957, 108 pp., $2.50. 


This study by the Research Director of the Family and Child- 
rens Service, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, resulted from the agency’s 
concern about the conspicuous ‘dearth of homes available for negro 
children requiring adoption placement. It is based on the case 
records of 407 couples (224 negro and—for the sake of comparison— 
183 white) who were interested in adoption through the Family 
and Children’s Service. The personal characteristics and social and 
economic conditions of the would-be adoptive parents are analysed 
in relation to the success or failure of completing the adoption. The 
author’s comments upon the statistical tables are complemented 
by a commentary from A. J. ALLEN, Executive Director, Urban 
League of Pittsburgh. He strongly recommends the modification 
of some of the adoption agencies’ rigid requirements, “for the goal 
for the negro child is not to skim the cream from the relatively small 
group of eligible applicants, but to enable all who could meet reason- 
able and realistic standards to adopt ” 


L.K.F. 


Korean-American Children in American Adoptive Homes. By Mar- 
garet A. VaLK. New York, Child Welfare League of America, 
Inc., 1957, 16 pp., $0.50. 


This publication of the Child Welfare League is a valuable and 
interesting one. It tells of the ninety-three children of mixed 
parentage (Korean-Negro and Korean-Caucasian) who have found 
security and happiness in adoptive homes in the United States, 
through the joint co-operation of the International Social Service, 
a local child welfare agency, and the Korean Child Placement Ser- 
vice—and, in some cases, of missionary groups in Korea. 

To those who query whether such intercountry adoption is 
sound policy, the author points out that Korea has a desperate 
problem in caring for more than 50,000 homeless children of purely 
Korean parentage in more than 500 orphanages; and there is an 
unknown number of other homeless children roaming the streets. 
The situation of children of mixed racial parentage is precarious in 
the extreme; the population in Korea treats them with contempt 
and hostility and it has been said that 90% of these children perish. 
Thus the only solution for them is placement outside their own 
country and, in making arrangements for such placements, the 
International Social Service and other agencies have tried to mini- 
mize the many risks involved. 

It is to be hoped that future legislation in the States will enable 
this work to continue and expand in view of the urgent need of these 
children. The problem is one which will continue as long as there 
are foreign servicemen in Korea. 











